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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE TAUROBOLIUM 

By Clifford Herschel Moore 

AMONG the puzzling problems connected with the rite of tauro- 
bolium in the worship of the Magna Mater in the West, not the 
least interesting is that of the origin of this sacrifice, which apparently 
was not introduced until more than three hundred years after the 
arrival of the goddess herself. The earliest mention of a taurobolium 
is found in an inscription from Puteoli {CIL. X, 1596) which records 
the performance of this rite in honor not of the Magna Mater or Mater 
Deum, but of Venus Caelesta. Between the years 134 and 390 a.d. 
we have some ninety-six inscriptions from Italy, Gaul, Spain, Africa, 
and Greece. 1 In every case after the first record just mentioned, the 
divinity honored is the Great Mother under some one of her common 
names, except in five inscriptions from Beneventum, where we find the 
local denomination Minerva BerecinUa (Paracentia, etc.), by which, 
however, the Magna Mater is certainly meant. 2 

The view as to the origin of this rite at present most in favor is that 
which Cumont first set forth in the Revue Archeologique, XII (1888), 
pp. 132 ff., and has since repeated and defended in a number of places.* 
According to Cumont the taurobolium belonged originally to the wor- 
ship of the Persian Anahita, the Greek 'Arams, identified with "Apre/us 



1 The history of the taurobolium is best handled by Zippel, in the Festschrift 
Ludwig Friedlander dargebrackt, Leipzig, 1895, pp. 498-520. 

2 That this is no other than the Great Mother is shown abundantly by the epithet 
Berecintia and by her association with Attis in all five inscriptions. There is nothing 
surprising in this assimilation (in name) of the Phrygian goddess to one of the Capito- 
line Triad; an exact parallel is found in an inscription discovered near Iconium, 
CIL. Ill, 13638, Iovi Optimo Ma[xi]m[o] et Minervae Zizi[mmene] d7reXe[i)]0epos 
*ij\i[i . . . Zi]iiMM»B "at Tixv tRs »r6Xeus]. On this association with lixti cf. 
CIL. VII, 759; and on the Zizimmene Mother vid. Ramsay's interesting note in the 
Classical Review, XIX (1905), pp. 367 ff. 

3 Rev. de hist, et de litt. relig. VI (1901), 97 ff.; Rev. de Pkilol. XVII (1893), 
p. 195 f.; Pauly-Wissowa, Real-encycl. s. v. Anailis; Textes et Monuments, I passim. 
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TavpoTToXos. It is from this epithet ravpoiroXos and the corresponding 
noun ravpo-iroXxov that he derives the Latin taurobolium, which actually 
has the form tauropolium in a number of inscriptions from Gaul and in 
one from Africa. 1 This explanation, however, has not been universally 
accepted. While Zippel (Das Taurobolium, Festschrift Ludwig Fried- 
lander dargebracht, Leipzig, 1895, p. 519) gives a half consent, 
Esperandieu (Les Inscriptions Antiques de Lectoure, Paris, 1892, pp. 
96 ff.) aptly questions the correctness of Cumont's confident assertion, 
and Hepding (Attis, Giessen, 1903, pp. 196 ff., 201) finds himself 
obliged to reject it; Korte also (Athen. Mitth. XXIII (1898), p. 103, 
n. 1) expresses his doubts. On the other hand no less an authority 
than Wissowa (in his Religion u. Kultus d.R'dmer, Miinchen, 1902^.268) 
is inclined to accept this conjecture. Although one must hesitate to differ 
from such scholars as Cumont and Wissowa, an examination of the 
evidence convinced me long since that the former's explanation is 
unsatisfactory, and since none of those who have doubted Cumont's 
position has set forth his reasons in detail, I here offer in fuller form 
that which I presented in summary to the American Archaeological 
Institute at its meeting in Cambridge in December, 1904. 

Obviously Cumont's argument must rest on three identifications : 
(i)*ApTe/us TaupoiroAos with Anahita; (2) Venus Caelesta at Puteoli 
with *ApTe/us TavpoTroKos ; (3) Magna Mater with Venus Caelesta. 
The third of this series is undoubtedly right, the second as certainly 
unsupported by evidence, and even if we grant the first, Cumont's con- 
clusions are unwarranted, as I shall show below. It was furthermore 
incumbent on Cumont to show that bulls were actually sacrificed to 
Anahita, that this practice was transferred to the worship of "Apre/xK 
Tavpowokos, and by her transmitted to the West. This he has never 
done. 

Let us examine briefly the evidence. It was at the beginning of the 
fourth century B.C. that Artaxerxes introduced the cult of Anahita 



1 The derivation of the Latin word may be correct enough, but it has no bearing 
on the point at issue, as will be shown later. The spelling with p is not used in a 
majority of the inscriptions before the fourth century, as Cumont seems to assert, 
Texles et Monuments, p. 335, n. I; nor is it the earliest form in the West; and it is 
practically limited to Gaul. Yet the shifting of two labial mutes is of little importance 
in this matter. 
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among the Persians, according to a familiar fragment of Berossus; 1 
the spread of her worship over Asia Minor seems to have been rapid. 
The interpretatio Graeca, however, was usually not *ApT«/us TavpoiroA.os, 
but 'ApTtjtus Ilepcrcta (Jltpa-ux, Htpo-iKrj) ; she is also frequently called 
by her hellenised name 'Arams ("AraiVts "ApT£/us, 'Aprtfus 'AraiVis), 
and as such was honored in many places. 2 The identification with 
'Apre/us TavpoTi-oAos is rare and is apparently due to the other iden- 
tification, which seems not to be older than Euripides, of "ApTtfus 
Tavpo7roXos with the TavpiK^ nap0e'vos. Many places claimed to 
possess the idol stolen by Orestes, and it is in such a passage as the 
following from Strabo, referring to Comana in Cappadocia, that Cumont 
would find support for his first identification (12, p. 535) : to. 8k lepa 
Tavra Sokci 'Ope'crrjjs p,era rr/% a8e\<f>fjs I<£ty«v«as Koy.icra.1 Sevpo airo 
rijs Tauptiojs 2<ci>#tas, ra Trjs Ta.vpoir6X.ov ' Aprcp-tSos , ivravOa Si Kal 
rrjv irevdip-ov Kop.r]V airodeo-dcu, a(j> 17s Kal Tovvopa Trj wo\ti. But only 

a few lines above Strabo says : iv 8k tuJ ' AvriTavptp tovtw . . . elo-lv 
ai\S>vts, iv ols "Spvrat. ra Kopxira Kal to ttjs Evuous tepov rjv Ikuvoi 
Ma 6Vop.a£ow<. This notice shows clearly that in sacred tradition 
"Aprc/us TavpoTroAos was here identified with Ma, but offers not the 
slightest proof for the identification with Anahita. Still less warrant for 
Cumont's claim can be found in Strabo, p. 537 : iv t<hs Kao-Ta/3<£A.o6s 
tore to Trjs Ilepacrias 'ApTtpxSos Upov . . . , Ka.vTa.v6a. hi tivcs Trp/ 
avrr/v dpvXovo-iv loropiav tyjv irtpl tov Opeorov Kal Trjs TaupoTroAov, 
Ilepacrtav KeKXr/aOaj. <j>o.o-kovtk Sta to iripaOtv Kop.ur6rjvai. The text 
itself shows how far-fetched was the identification of this Artemis 
Perasia with Artemis Tauropolos. Most probably this goddess was 
a local, 'mother' divinity, essentially identical with Ma or the Magna 
Mater herself. Such texts as these, taken without prejudice, seem to 
offer little support to Cumont's identification. Yet even if this identifi- 
cation were complete and frequent, it is hard to see how the case would 
be improved, for we have absolutely no evidence that bulls were ever 
sacrificed to "Aprc^is TavpoTroXos. 8 The gloss of Hesychius : Tavpo-no- 



1 Frg. 16 (apud Clem. Alex. Protr. 1,5). 

2 Vid. Ed. Meyer, Roscher's Lex. I, s. v. Anaiiis ; Hofer, ibid. Ill, s. v. Persike; 
Cumont, Pauly-Wissowa, I, s. v. Anaitis ; Wernicke, ibid. II, 1380, 1396 f. 

3 According to Paus. 10, 35, 4 cattle were dedicated to her at Hyampolis inPhocis, 
but we are nowhere told that these cattle were sacrificed to her, although such sacri- 
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Awl a as iopTTjv ayovo-iv 'Apre/uSi, on which Cumont lays much stress, 
tells us absolutely nothing as to the nature of the rite. But the fatal 
objection to his view is found in Plutarch's Vita Luculli, 24, in which 
he says that cows only, not bulls, were offered to the Persian Artemis 

(Anahita) : /Joes Upai ve/xovrat Ilepcrias 'Aprep.i8os r\v pAAurra. Oelov 01 
■jrepav Eixfrpdrov f3dpfiapoi TifuSxri ' xpu>vra.i 8e Tais fiovai irpos dvaiav 

p,6vov, kt\. This is the sex which we should expect to be consecrated 
and offered to a goddess representing the female principle of nature. 
We may therefore, I think, dismiss Cumont's view as untenable. 1 

Yet we are not forced to confine ourselves to merely destructive 
criticism, but on the basis of familiar evidence can come, I believe, to 
a more probable result. Since the sacrifice of a bull formed no part of 
the worship of the Great Mother in the West before the second century 
of our era, we obviously must, like Cumont, look upon the taurobolium 
either as an element of her native worship newly imported from the 
East or as an element introduced from the cultus of some other divinity. 
Fortunately the direction in which we are to look seems indicated by a 
well-known notice in Stephanus of Byzantium, where under the lemma 
Mdoravpa we find : e/caAetTo 8e kcu 'Pea Ma icai raupos avrrj lOvero irapa 
AuSoZs a<f> ^s 17 iroAts. From this then we learn definitely that at 
least among the Lydians a bull was sacrificed to a 'mother' goddess, 
Rhea = Ma or Cybele. It is idle to inquire whether this Rhea-Ma 
be the same as that Ma of Comana on the Saros in Cappadocia whose 
great shrine and multitude of devotees Strabo describes (p. 535), or 
whether we have here a local Lydian goddess. That Rhea-Ma and the 
Great Mother are essentially identical is beyond question, and there is 
no reason for doubting the evidence of our lexicographer as to the 



fice is probable. Cumont (Pauly-Wissowa, I, s. v. Anaitis) , referring to Plut. Vita 
Luculli 24, erroneously says that bulls (der Stier) were dedicated to her, and that 
therefore "Apre/us TavporiXos was identified with "Apre/us TavptKi/j. As is shown 
below, the premise is wrong, and it is well recognized that the identification of the 
two arose from the influence of the Iphigeneia legend. 

1 It is rather surprising that Cumont has not laid more stress on the direct identifi- 
cation of Anahita with the Magna Mater, for which abundant evidence can be found 
— e. g. in inscriptions from Philadelphia and various parts of Maeonia. Vid. Hofer, 
Roscher's Lexikon, s. v. Persike, Nos. 9 and II. Not that such emphasis would have 
improved the case in the face of Plutarch's direct statement, quoted above. 
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sacrifice of a bull to her. Although in such matters as this it is not 
allowable to dogmatise on the basis of a single notice, however positive 
that may be, for myself I prefer, until contradictory evidence appears, 
to regard the taurobolium as originating in the worship of the Great 
Mother herself in Asia Minor, and thence transferred to the West at a 
time when the Asiatic divinities were acquiring an increased importance. 
This view has the advantage of requiring no forced identifications and 
of resting on the one piece of positive evidence which we possess. 
Probably such a sacrifice was widespread, and this conjecture may be 
supported by the monument in western Phrygia known as Delikli-tasch, 
described and discussed by Korte, Athen. Mitth. XXIII (1898), and by 
him (pp. 102 ff.) brought into connection with the taurobolium and 
the criobolium. 

There still remains, however, the difficulty mentioned earlier, that the 
first taurobolium of which we have any record (CIL. X, 1596) was 
offered not to the Great Mother, but to Venus Caelesta, whom Cumont 
identifies with 'Aprc/us Tavpou-oXos. 1 Now Venus Caelesta can be no 
other than the patron divinity of Carthage, Tanith, Dea Caelestis. It is 
true that as the chief divinity of Carthage she was often called Iuno by 
the Romans, but also Venus, being a goddess of fertility ; 2 finally she 
was associated with Cybele, if not identified with her, by Tertullian, 
Apol. 12, and by Augustine, Civ. Dei. 2, 4, 26. In an interesting 
inscription from Britain {CIL. VII, 759) the syncretism of this Car- 
thaginian divinity with the Great Mother and the Dea Syria is complete. 8 



1 Not so, however, in his article Caelestis, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl. II, but 
correctly with the Carthaginian Tanith. 

8 Cf. besides our inscription, Val. Max. 2, 6, 15; Firm. Mat. de errore prof, relig. 
4; CIL. V, 8137, 8138; VI, 80, 780; IX, 2562. 
3 Imminet Leoni Virgo caelesti situ 

Spicifera, iusti inventrix, urbium conditrix, 
Ex quis muneribus nosse contigit deos. 
Ergo eadem mater divum, Pax, Virtus, Ceres, 
Dea Syria, lance vitam et iura pensitans. 
In caelo visum Syria sidus edidit 
Libyae colendum; inde cuncti didicimus. 
Ita intellexit numine inductus tuo 
Marcus Caecilius Donatianus, militans 
Tribunus in praefecto dono principis. 
Cf. Harv. Studies, XI, p. 58 t. 
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We need not hesitate therefore to see in Venus Caelesta the Great 
Mother of the Gods ; and the provenance of the inscription may make 
us the readier to grant this point, since Puteoli with the Bay of Naples 
was one of the two great entry ports of Italy for Oriental cults and 
practices. 

Finally the question arises why it was in the first half of the second 
century of our era that the taurobolium was imported to the West. The 
answer is not simple : doubtless many causes contributed. This expan- 
sion in the worship of the Magna Mater was only one manifestation of 
the religious changes of the time. The Roman campaigns in the East 
during the last century B.C. and Eastern traders had brought a number 
of Oriental divinities to Italy in whose cults new and appealing elements 
were found; the literature of the early empire gives here and there 
clear evidence that these divinities, especially Isis, were gaining ground. 
Mithras had been known to the West since Pompey's campaigns against 
the pirates, but his worship first became prominent in the reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian. In the festivals of Magna Mater there was great 
expansion, apparently under the Antonines, 1 when five new festival days 
were added to the single one, the lavatio, hitherto observed ; Attis also 
became important in this same period. At about the same time Roman 
citizens began to replace foreigners in the priesthood. What was more 
natural than that in connection with this growth the custom of sacrific- 
ing a bull to the goddess should have been introduced from the East 
by her devoted worshippers? And we must not overlook the possibility 
that the cultus of the Magna Mater may have been influenced by that 
of Mithras, with whom she stood in close relation. 



1 The earliest mention of any one of these new festivals is found in Tertul. ApoL 
25, but there can be little doubt that the whole series was added in the second century. 



